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A  Farm  or  a  Colony 


We  have  just  completed  the  purchase  of  an  additional  91,000  acres  of 
Saskatchewan  prairie  wheat  land. 

This  purchase,  involving  about  $1,000,000,  is  the  most  important 
realty  transaction  that  has  taken  place  in  Western  Canada  for  many  months. 

It  brings  the  total  holdings  actually  owned — irrespective  of  listed  lands 
— by  this  Company  up  to  155,000  acres. 

These  are  all  situated  in  the  Heart  of  Saskatchewan,  in  the  famous 

LAST  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  DISTRICT 

where  the  average  wheat  yield  since  settlement  has  been  28  bushels  per  acre. 

Its  soil  is  a  warm,  quick-ripening  chocolate  loam.  Such  high  agricultural 
authorities  as  Professor  Shaw,  of  Minnesota,  and  Professor  Macoum,  of  Ot- 
tawa, give  the  district  the  highest  possible  praise,  for  wheat  and  general  farming. 

The  Last  Mountain  Valley  District  is  served  by  four  railways---two 
in  operation  and  two  in  actual  construction.  It  has  good  towns,  markets, 
churches,  schools,  banks  and  other  facilities. 

No  safer  or  more  profitable  investment  can  be  found  anywhere  than 
Last  Mountain  Valley  lands.  They  are  as  yet  a  long  way  from  their  intrinsic 
productive  value.     Till  they  reach  this  value  they  are  the  best  of  buying. 

They  won't  shrink  to  nothing  in  a  financial  panic,  and,  over  and  above 
their  natural  increase  in  value,  they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year  or  two 
under  cultivation. 

We  retail  these  lands  from  $12.50  per  acre  up,  on  five  year  payments 
at  6  per  cent,  interest.  If  you  are  thinking  of  moving  to  Saskatchewan,  or  of 
buying  Western  Canada  lands  for  investment,  write  us. 

We  will  co-operate  with  interested  parties  desirous  of 
establishing  a  FARM  COLONY,  giving  them  special  prices 

and  active  assistance. 

Write  for  maps  and  full  particulars. 

Wm.  Pearson  Co.  Ltd. 


300  Northern  Bank  Building: 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 
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WHEN  IN  THE  WEST 

Drink  Western  Canada's  Favorite  Beer 

REDWOOD  LAGER 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

E.  L.  DBEWRY,  TSSSma  W1HMPEC 

SIX  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  OUR  FRUIT  LANDS 

1.  By  doing  so  you  get  A  1  fruit  land,  not  half  rock,  every  acre  of 

which  you  can  cultivate. 

2.  We  have  the  largest,  finest  and  best  block  of  fruit  land  in  the 

Kootenay  Valley. 

3.  Our  land  is  easily  cleared. 

4.  We  have  good  railway  accommodation  to  our  land  the  year  round. 

5.  Our  land  has  an  ideal  situation,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  Col- 

umbia and  Kootenay  rivers. 

6.  We  have  an  abundance  of  pure  water  on  our  land. 

If  this  appeals  to  you,  write  us  for  prices,  terms,  etc.,  and  any  information  that  you  may  require  will  be  furnished 

Willoughby  &  Maurer,   ?*13T^TL«,  *m  STtfZ  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Re-built  Typewriters 

In  absolutely  Perfect  condition,  sold  at  Low  Prices 

COMPLETE         Carbon  Paper, 
RANGE  OF         Typewriter  Ribbons, 
TYPEWRITER    Typewriter  Papers, 
•SUPPLIES:         Stenographers'  Note  Books, 
Pencils,  Erasers  and  Sundries 

"CANTYPE" 

c   .     c  "A  handy  Time  and  Money  Saver". 

Spring- Frame  ,<n,  TT.    _       _  ,J 

jS  .  Every  Man  His  Own  Printer 

Duplicator 

A  thousand  or  more  perfect  reproductions  per  hour. 

Especially  adapted  for: 
School  Teachers  Wholesalers  General  Merchants 

Brokers  Real  Estate  Dealers 

Cheapest  to  run.  Most  economical  to  buy. 

The  Canadian  Typewriter  Company,  Ltd. 

Please  mention  this  Magazine  /Q  .,,  c  -r-  f\  + 

when  answering  advertisement.  00   VlCtOna   Dtreet,     1  OrontO,  KJni. 
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Winnipeg 

Industrial 

Exhibition 

JULY  llth=17th,  1908 

Western  Canada's  Largest  Annual  Live  Stock  Show. 

The  Celebrated  INNES  BAND  engaged. 

BAND  COMPETITIONS  three  days  of  the  Fair. 

First  MILITARY  TATTOO  given  in  the  West. 

Other  attractive  practical  features.      Entries  close  June  30th. 

Light  Agricultural  Motor  Competition 

OPEN  T     Q  THE  WORLD 

President,  A.  A.  Andrews  Vice-President,  W.  Sanford  Evans  Manager,  A.  W.  Bell 


The  Prairie  Farmer 

reaches  the  Farmers  and  Stockmen  of  Illinois 
who  are  prosperous. 

60,000  COPIES  EVERY  ISSUE 
40,000  Subscribers  in  Illinois 

Published  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month 

Founded  1841  Subscription  $1.00  a  year 

For  AdvertivSing  Rates  address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER 

RAND  McNALLY   BUILDING  CHICAGO,  111. 
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GREAT  BARGAINS  by  OCEAN  MAIL 


PEACHV'DAMASK 


8~nt  FREE  the  recognised  Guide  of  Ideal  Home 
Decorations.       500  Illustrations. 
Direct  Loom  Prices  Direct  to  You. 
Lace  I'urtains,  Muslins,  Cretonnes,  Tapestries,  etc.,  Ladies, 

and  Gents'  Underwear,  Tailoring,  Hoots  and  Shoes. 
For  51  \  ears  admitted  the  hest  for  lasting  service.   See  List 
of  Reliable  Houskhold  Linkns.    Canadian  Currency  quoted. 
MARVELLOUS   PARCEL  Postage  Free 
A  A  Dinner  and  Gk£i  Half-Parcel  (|1?Q  ^  f\ 


WIL50H5  inVALIDS  PORT 


Tea  Cloths  W**    1  of  each 
2  White  Damask  Table  Cloths,  2jyds.  by  2yds. 

rich  pattern,  hemmed. 
2  White  Damask  Table  Cloths,  special  make, 
in  cotton,  having  the  effect  of  Linen  Damask, 
60  ins.  long,  54  ins.  wide,  hemmed. 
2  Half  Bleached  Table  Cloths,  hard  wearing. 
2  Irish  Cambric  Tea  Cloths,   Hand  Embroid- 
ered and  Drawn  Thread. 
2  Tray  Covers.  Embroidered  and  Drawn  Thread. 

Marvellous  value.    Try  one.  Reliable  Wearing. 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained  a'  the  olf-ne  of  'his  Paper 
SAML.  PEACH  6  SONS,  The  Looms, 
Box674   NOTTINGHAM,  Eng.  (Est.  1857. 


ON 

EASY  WEEKLY  OR  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's 
Tailoring 

Ladies'  Tailor-made  Suits,  Coats,  Skirts, 
Gowns,  Furs,  etc.,  to  Order  and 
Measure. 

Gentlemen's  Suits,  Coats,  Pants,  Over- 
coats, Tuxedo  and  Full  Dress  Suits, 
Furs,  Fur  Coats,  and  Fur 
Lined  Coats. 

LATEST  AND  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

UNSURPASSED  FIT  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

BEST  MATERIAL    PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Own  Material  Made  Up  if  desired; 

LOW  PRICES       EASY  TERMS  TO  SUIT 


Credit  Outfitting  Co. 

305  Fort  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber  to 
CANADA-WEST  we  will  send  it  to  you 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  for  50c. 

On  account  of  additional  postage  above  offer  does 
not  apply  to  Winnipeg  readers. 


(a  la  Quina  du  Perou) 


Not  only  builds  up 
the  body,  but  gives 
vim  and  energy  for 
the  day's  work. 


Big  Bottle 
All  Druggists 
Everywhere 


British 


Columbia 

Farm  Lands 
Industrial  Opportunities 


Choice  Fruit  Land.  —  80  acres 
close  to  C.P.R.  main  line  $20  per  acre. 
Small  fruit  farms  bring  big  returns. 
10  acres  will  give  you  a  comfortable 
living.   Climate  delightful. 

Water!  rontage  for  Industrial 
Sites. — Deep  water,  railway  track- 
age, etc.,  $7.50  per  foot  frontage. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  Home 
Seekers  in  city  and  country  property. 

Free  Booklet  on  district  mailed 
on  request. 


WHITE,  SHILES  &  GO. 


NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C. 


CANADA-WEST  ADVERTISER 
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NOVELS  YOU  WANT 


SALAMBO,  by  Gustave  Flaubert.  (Salambo  is 
a  world  famous  classic.  Not  to  have  read  it 
is  to  argue  one's  self  unread.  As  to  the 
supreme  art  of  this  wonderful  work,  no  less 
an  authority  than  Henry  James  (himself  a 
master  of  style)  has  written  "The  Perfection 
of  Salambo  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
criticism,  the  position  of  it  one  of  the  highest 
a  man  of  letters  dare  dream  of,  the  possession 
of  it  one  of  the  glories  of  France.  ") 

PAULA,  by  Victoria  Cross.  (A  modern  master- 
piece.) 

SUNLIGHT  AND  LIMELIGHT,  by  Gribble. 

(About  theatrical  life.) 
RESURRECTION,  by  Tolstoi. 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH,  by  d'Annunzio. 
DIANA  OF   THE   CROSSWAYS,  by  George 

Meredith.    (Was  Gladstone's  favorite  novel.) 
TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS,  by  Arthur  Morri- 
son.   (A  book  of  frankly  realistic  tales.) 
DR.  JERKYLL  and  MR.  HYDE,  by  Stevenson. 

(Once  read,  never  forgotten.) 
ESTHER   WATERS,    by   George   Moore.  (A 

strong — a  fearfully  strong — story.) 
CASHEL  BYRON'S  PROFESSION,  by  George 

Bernard    Shaw.    (Famous    Shaw's'  most 

famous  book.) 
THE   RUBAIYAT   OF   OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

(Fitzgerald's  version.) 
THE    SCARLET    LETTER,    by  Hawthorne. 

(The  best  book  on  the  list.) 
THE   VISITS   OF   ELIZABETH,    by  Elinor 

Glyn.    (She  wrote  ''Three  Weeks.  ") 


A^selected  list  of  books,  all  classics,  no  rubbish. 
Any  book  in  the  following  list  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  25  cents. 

FATHER  GORIOT,  by  Balzac.    (The  second 

best  book  on  this  list.) 
JANE    EYRE,    by    Charlotte    Bronte.  (An 

acknowledged  masterpeice.) 
THE    SHERLOCK    HOLMES  DETECTIVE 

STORIES.    (The  book  that  made  Conan 

Doyle  famous.) 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  HANSOM  CAB,  by 

Fergus  Hume.    (The  most  exciting  detective 

story  ever  written.) 
ANNA  LOMBARD,  by  Victoria  Cross.    (A  very 

fine  novel.) 

SHORT  STORIES,  by  Balzac.    (A  collection  of 
Balzac's  best.) 

MANON  LESCAUT,  by  Prevost.    (The  most 
famous  of  all  French  novels.) 

THE  COURTING  OF  DINAH  SHADD, 
Kipling.     (A  laugh  on  every  page.) 

THE  MURDERS  IN  THE  RUE  MORGUE, 
Poe.    (Poe's  most  famous  book.) 

THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
Victor  Hugo.  (Robert  Ingersoll  used 
read  this  novel  at  least  once  a  year. ) 

LORNA  DOONE,  by  Blackmore.     (Easily  the 
best  selling  novel  ever  written.) 

THE  SUICIDE  CLUB,  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.    (A  startling  story.) 

POE'S  SHORT  STORIES.    (His  best.) 

HAWTHORNE'S   SHORT   STORIES  (His 
best.) 

KIPLING'S  SHORT  STORIES.    (His  best.) 
Special  offer:  any  six,  $1.00.  Address 


by 


by 


by 
to 


THE  "BUY-Y0UR-B00KS-BY-MAIL"  AGENCY, 


Room  617,  U.S.  Express  Building 


Note: — "Ifjit  is  in  print  we'll  get  it  for  you. " — Write  us  for  any  desired  book 

book  business 


Chicago 


We  want  your 


Write  me 

for  information 

©cbout  our 

Kootenay  •  . 
Fruit  Lands 


I  have  been  in  the  Real 
Estate  business  here  for 
twelve  years,  and  know 
the  country  thoroughly. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO  ME 

Send  me  information  about  your^Kootenay 
Fruit  Lands 


Name .... 
Addrets 


S.  M.  BRYDGES,  Nelson,  B.C. 


(Brydges,  Blakemore  &  Cameron,  Ltd.) 
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CANADA-WEST  May 

THE  MODERN  MAN  AND  THE  GOSPEL,  by 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 

First  article  of  the  series  on  the  subject  which  in  the  last  analysis 
is  the  most  absorbing  one  in  all  ages — religion. 

THE  LOGGERS,  by 

Louise  Darby 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  northern  lumber  industry  which  is 
of  growing  importance  in  Canadian  economics. 

THE  BRAINS  OF  A  TRANS-CONTINENTAL,  by 

John  V.  Borne 

A  character  sketch  of  the  men  who  are  making  a  great  railway 
system,  by  one  who  knows  them. 

MCCARTHY'S  MAJORITY,  by 

J.  J.  Armstrong 

Author  of  "The  Delinquent  Debtor,  etc. 

An  amusing  story  of  politics  in  the  early  days  of  the  ranching 
country.    Illustrated  by  V.  L.  Barnes. 

HOW  GOD  MADE  TEMAGAMI,  by 

Cy  Warman 

The  name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  earnest  of  the  charm  and 
interest  of  this  Indian  legend. 

THE  CONSECRATION  of  CANADIAN  BATTLEFIELDS,  by 

Agnes  Deans  Cameron 

A  timely  article  on  the  proposal  of  Earl  Grey  for  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Illustrated. 

STRIPY,  by 

Francis  Dickie 

A  touching  nature  story  of  a  gopher  family's  struggle  for  existence. 
Other  articles,[short  stories,  poems,  etc. 

BUY  THE  MAY  CANADA-WEST 
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Pianos     Instruments  Music 

Amalgamation 
Sale 

Turner  Curran  &  Co. 

Limited 

Norman  Lindsay  Limited 

The  firm  of  Turner  Curran  & 
Co.  have  amalgamated  with 
Norman  Lindsay,  Limited  and 
business  will  be  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  latter 
Company.  The  stock  has 
been  removed  to  284  Portage 
Ave.  and  the  joint  stocks  of 
the  two  Companies  cause  many 
lines  to  be  overstocked,  which 
will  be  reduced  by  our  selling 
at  exceptional  prices. 

Write  for  full  information 
regarding  our  special  prices  on 

Pianos,  Organs,  Music  and  all 
Musical  Instruments 

Adress  to 


MILK-CHOCOLATE 

DELIGHTS  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


LADIES 

Do  you  know  that 

"  Lucerna  " 

is  the  best  imported  Swiss  Milk 
Chocolate;  try  it.  More  nutritous 
or  delicious  sweetmeat  you  cannot 
find.  Sold  by  all  high-class  drug- 
gists and  confectioners. 

For  Ladies  Only 

AN 

African  Diamond  Ring 

We  are  giving  this  year  to  the 
lady  composing  the  best  four  line 
verse  on  "  Lucerna"  Chocolates,  a 
solid  gold  18-carat  diamond  ring. 
The  name  of  the  winner  and  the 
verse  chosen  will  be  published  in 
this  magazine. 

Competitors  must  send  with  each 
trial    four   line  verse  six  outside 
"Lucerna"  wrappers  as  well  as  full 
name  and  address  of  sender. 
Address 

JOHN  BEAHNS  Ltd. 

214  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

HEAD  OFFICE— London.  England. 

BRANCHES  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  The  Yukon. 
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BUY  DIRECT 

and  save 

Middlemen's  Profits 


During  the  last  60 
days  we  have  been 
placing  before,  the  pub- 
lic, through  our  Mail 
Order  Department, 

Our  10c.  Bouquet 
Cigars 

at 

$1.50  per  Box 
of  25,  prepaid 

The  large  demand  for 
these  goods  and  a  num- 
ber of  repeat  orders 
satisfies  us  that  the 
smoking  public  is 
awake  to  .the  fact 
of  Buying  Direct  and 
thereby  saving  sundry 
profits  and  expenses  of 
Retailer  and  Traveller. 
We  will  therefore  place 
this  cigar  on  our  Regu  - 
lar  Mail  Order  List 
at  the  above  price. 


The  Bouque'  Cigar  is  one 
of  exceptional  quality  and 
regular  size  (4$  ins.),  long 
filler,  and  _  rolled  soft.  The 
regular  price  of  this  cigar  at 
the  retail  stands  is  10c 


Remit  in  Express  or 
P.O.  Money  Order  to 

THE 


—  Box  441  — 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


There's  twice  the  pleasure  in 
the  journey,^and^  twice  the 
pleasure  afterward — if  you 

KODAK 


And  anybody  can  make  good 
pictures.  It's  simple  from  start 
to  finish  by  the  Kodak  system. 
Press  the  button — do  the  rest — or 
leave  it  to  another — just  as  you 
please.  Kodak  means  photo- 
graphy with  the  bother  left  out. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  to  $112 

Canadian  Kodak  Co., 

Limited 

Catalog  free  at  the  rr\~^^„mn     n  . 

dealers  or  by  mail.         TORONTO,  CAN. 


The  following  high-class   Grocery  Specialties 
will  appeal  to  all  careful  buyers  on  account  of 
their  Purity  and  General  Excellence. 


Tuxedo  Coffee 

Tuxedo  Baking  Powder 
Tuxedo  Jelly  Powder 
Tuxedo  Spices 

Tuxedo  Herbs 
Tuxedo  Cream  of  Tartar 
Tuxedo  Mustard 
Tuxedo  Extracts 
Tuxedo  Quick  Puddings 

<§.  *  # 

Ask  your  grocer  for  them  if  you  appreciate  value 

<^  ^  ^ 
Packed  and  Guaranteed  by 

GEORGESON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Wholesale  Grocers 
Coffee  Roasters  and  Spice  Millers 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 
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The  Mission 

ITH  this  number  we  have  to  announce  an  important 
change  in  connection  with  Canada-West,  a  change  that 
is  at  once  an  expansion  and  a  concentration. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  this  magazine  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  Western  Canadian  Immigration 
Association,  an  organization  that  for  four  years  has  served 
the  Dominion  as  a  public  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information  concerning  things  Canadian.  The  Association 
completes  its  work  at  the  end  of  March,  and  its  mantle, 
following  strict  law  of  primogeniture,  falls  upon  its  eldest  born. 
The  magazine,  Canada-West,  will  undertake  to  carry  on  the  work 
inaugurated  by  the  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Association. 
In  other  words,  it  will  undertake  to  tell  the  truth  about  Canada, 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  To  this  end 
it  will  maintain  an  editorial  office  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
United  States  journalists,  at  all  times,  may  look  for  authoritative 
data  regarding  Canadian  matters. 

The  secretary  of  the  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Association 
has  been  the  editor  of  Canada-West  since  its  inception.  Hitherto 
his  energies  have  been  divided  among  the  multiform  duties  connected 
with  the  Bureau.  From  this  time  forward  his  time  and  attention 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  magazine.  His  private  capital  will  be 
invested  in  it;  his  business  interests  will  be  identified  with  it.  His 
ambition  will  be  to  make  it  the  best  magazine  humanly  possible. 
Canada-West  is  now  a  private  enterprise  devoted  to  public  interests. 
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So  much  for  the  magazine,  and  the  future.  Let  us  pause  here 
briefly  for  one  glimpse  into  the  past.  What  was  the  Western  Cana- 
dian Immigration  Association?  Who  were  its  members,  what  was 
its  work?  You  have  known  the  name,  yes,  for  a  long  time,  but  have 
you  really  ever  known  its  purposes,  or  realized  your  debt  of  gratitude 
to  it,  you  citizens  of  our  broad  Western  empire? 

Four  years  ago,  a  little  band  of  clear- visioned  men  met  together 
and  organized  themselves  into  an  ignorance-dispelling  brother- 
hood. They  were  bound  together  by  earnest  compact  to  deliver 
sledge-hammer  blows  against  a  boulder  of  ignorance  which  was 
barring  the  entrance  into  Western  Canada  with  its  leagues  upon 
leagues  of  fecund  loam,  its  fields  white  for  the  harvest.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  that  colossal  and  blockading  stone- 
wall of  ignorance.  The  big  boulder  was  supported  by  the  lesser 
rocks  of  indifference  and  prejudice.  Canadians  themselves  had 
helped  to  pile  up  before  the  gate  of  the  temple  these  barriers  to 
development  and  progress. 

The  Eastern  press  of  Canada,  both  in  the  magazine  and  the  news- 
paper fields,  was  almost  equal  sinner  with  the  press  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  of  the  United  States.  Editors  who  had  never  seen  a 
prairie  wheat-field,  told,  the  world  of  climatic  conditions  (conditions 
which  existed  in  their  own  blind  ignorance  solely)  which  would 
forever  make  impossible  the  growing  of  profitable  crops  north  of 
the  parallel  of  52. 

English  text -books  taught  English  children  that  '  'Canadians 
travel  long  distances  in  dog-sleds  because  the  country  is  too  severe 
for  the  domestic  horse."  "The  flies  are  so  thick  on  the  prairies 
that  it  is  customary  to  do  the  'reaping'  after  nightfall. "  "Canadian 
housewives  dress  in  duffle  and  deer-skins, "  etcetera,  etcetera. 

American  newspapers  stoutly  asserted  that  Canada  was  too  in- 
hospitable to  furnish  homes  for  farmers,  that  the  people  journeying 
hither  had  to  pay  tribute  for  the  upkeep  of  the  British  throne;  more- 
over, the  Canadian  summer  was  too  short  to  permit  the  profitable 
growing  of  cereal  crops. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Association* 
our  stalwart  coterie  of  intellectual  quarrymen  set  to  work  to  demolish 
the  hindering  Pillars  of  Hercules  which  press-misrepresentation  had 
placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  wipe  out  the 
lying  legend,  "ne  plus  ultra.  "    The  world  began  to  hear  that  west- 
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ward  from  old  Ontario  there  surely  was  in  the  rolling  mesas  of  the 
prairie-provinces  something  more  beyond. 

It  was  an  organized  effort,  this  crusade  of  education;  and  Western 
Canada  owes  much  to  the  devoted  men  who  carried  on  the  work,  at 
the  cost  of  personal  self-sacrifice.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  indefatigable  first  Executive  Chairman,  D.  W.  Bole,  a  Canadian 
merchant,  whose  time  and  energy  are  capital  in  his  own  private 
business.  Mr.  Bole,  from  the  inception  of  the  Association  has  spent 
time  and  money  and  thought  and  energy  tirelessly  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  the  cause  of  Canada,  leaving  his  own  private  interests  to  do 
this.  And  Mr.  Bole  is  a  type  of  many  who  served  in  official  capacities 
and  in  the  rank  and  file. 

The  reading  American  and  the  reading  Canadian  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces  began  to  read  in  newspapers,  farming- journals,  technical 
publications,  and  literary  magazines  of  the  highest  class,  scholarly 
articles  telling  in  '  'straight-flung  words  and  few,' '  with  a  directness 
that  challenged  contradiction,  the  plain  truth  of  conditions  and 
possibilities  and  chances  in  this  Last  West,  Western  Canada. 

Canadian  and  American  journalists  were  taken  into  this  unknown 
land,  the  Land  of  Promise  Fulfilled,  and  when  they  went  back  with 
opened  eyes  they  began  to  tell  their  readers  that  when  "God  s 
country"  was  made,  it  was  not  on  the  parallel  of  49  or  at  Lake 
Superior's  Thunder  Bay,  that  the  Creator  rested  from  his  labors. 
No  damning  "ne  plus  ultra"  is  written  on  these  lines. 

With  every  illuminating  editorial  was  a  rock  rolled  away  from 
the  stone-wall  of  prejudice.  And  the  beauty  of  this  education  of 
editors  is  that  once  a  man  gets  the  seal  taken  off  his  blinded  vision 
he  will  see  and  tell  the  truth  on  that  matter  evermore.  Every  con- 
version means  just  another  workman  with  stone-hammar  rampant 
going  after  that  big  boulder  of  ignorance.  The  writer  once  started 
on  the  good  road  of  truth-telling  about  Canada  never  stops.  The 
man  who  once  sees  with  his  own  eyes  acre  after  illimitable  acre  of 
forty-bushel  wheat  growing  in  what  his  purblind  vision  had  thought 
and  taught  to  be  the  "Barren  Grounds  of  Canada"  will  glimpse 
forever  the  poppies  and  red  roses  among  dead  buffalo  bones.  His 
lips  have  been  touched  with  the  live  coal  from  the  altar. 

Canada  will  never  quite  realize  her  debt  to  the  individual  workers 
of  the  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Association. 

As  the  years  rolled  one  into  the  other,  the  work  of  the  Association 
widened  out  into  a  score  of  educative  channels;  the  place  at  the 
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helm  was  taken  by  A.  L.  Johnson,  an  unostentatious,  tireless  worker, 
who  in  his  turn  consistently  and  persistently  hammered  away  at  the 
big  boulder  and  the  little  boulders  of  inside  and  outside  prejudice, 
indifference,  and  ignorance  concerning  things  Canadian.  Like  the 
others,  he  took  time  from  his  own  busy  life  and  gave  freely  his  in- 
valuable services.  It  is  refreshing  in  this  age  of  greedy  self-seeking 
to  find  men  big-hearted  and  big-brained  enough  to  leave  their  own 
good  for  a  while  to  catch  the  wider  horizon  of  the  good,  the  illimitable 
destiny  of  Canada.  Be  assured  they  will  never  tell  the  story  of  the 
fight  themselves,  for,  as  Kipling  says,  "You  need  never  expect  him 
to  tell  the  tale;  did  he  not  do  the  deed?" 

The  Western  Canadian  Immigration  Association  dissolves .  Hence- 
forth the  men  of  that  body  must  and  will  carry  on  the  work  as  in- 
dividuals. And  here  lies  our  mission:  The  object  of  this  magazine, 
the  one  reason  and  excuse  for  its  being,  must  be  to  tell  the  world  the  truth 
about  Canada — the  actual  existing  conditions  and  the  potential  possibi- 
lities of  a  future  which  is  bounded  only  by  what  men  dare  first  to  dream 
and  then  to  compass.  The  editor  of  Canada-West  will  keep  open 
house  to  all  men  and  women  who,  like  Dickens'  Rosa  Dartle  "want 
to  know, ,;  You  can't  bother  him  too  often,  or  stay  too  long  if  you 
are  on  information  bent. 

So  now  we  adjust  our  sails  anew.  Wish  us  God-speed  and  a 
favoring  breeze. 

The  Publishers. 
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The  White  Man's  Last  Opportunity 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
Author  of  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, "  "  Lives  of  the  Hunted, "  etc. 
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WHO  cares  for  a  few  acres  of 
snow?"  said  the  flippant 
French  Statesman,  when  he 
found  that  through  him  Canada  was 
lost  to  France;  and  our  country  has 
suffered  ever  since  from  this  libellous 
jibe. 

It  was  commonly  said  that  no  part  of 
Canada  was  fit  for  agriculture  except 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Ontario 
Peninsula. 

It  was  a  surprise  when  the  Ottawa 
Valley  was  found  suitable  for  settle- 
ment. The  Red  River  Region  was 
looked  on  as  Arctic.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since  wheat  was  considered  a 
doubtful  crop  in  what  is  now  the 
banner  grain  field  of  America.  And 


all  of  this  misconception  was  the  result 
of  a  few  malicious,  but  far-reaching 
jeers 

How  are  we  to  get  at  the  truth  about 
our  New  Northwest?  How  are  we  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  leading  none 
into  disaster  by  unduly  lauding  a  new 
region,  and  yet  avoid  the  other  extreme 
of  ignoring  a  veritable  Land  of  Promise. 

There  are  three  sure  sources  of  light 
— the  natural  growth  of  the  country, 
the  scientific  study  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  and  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ment. 

The  natural  growth  is  nature's 
•experimental  farm.  My  notes  made 
while  travelling  through  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Peace  River  region  show 
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that  even  near  Great  Slave  Lake, 
White  Poplar  (Populus  tremuloides) , 
Balsam  Poplar  {Populus  balsamijera) , 
White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis), 
Black  Spruce  (P.  mariana),  Tamarac 
(Larix  Americana),  Jackpine  {Pinus 
banksiana)  and  Canoe-birch  (Betula 
papyrijera)  grow  to  perfection,  are 
here  indeed,  great  forest  trees  affording 
the  finest  timber  and  a  commercial 
asset  of  the  highest  importance. 

Grasses  of  many  kinds  are  so  rich 
and  rank  on  the  prairies  of  the  BufTaio 
River  that  one  may  cut  hay  anywhere 
with  a  horse  mower.  The  characteris- 
tic flowers  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Central  Manitoba;  the  anemone  or 
Spring  crocus  is  particularly  abundant. 

Early  in  July  of  the  year  1907, 
while  in  the  Salt  River  country,  I  rode 
through  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
undulating  country  which  was  sparsely 
covered  with  poplar  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  thick,  under  which  the  ground 
was  overgrown  with  peavine  two  or 
three  feet  "'iigh,  the  soil  was  clay  loam, 
the  land  dry  and  there  were  brooks 
everv  mile  or  two;  in  other  words,  the 


most  beautiful  cattle  range  possible  to 
conceive  and  evidently  suited  equally 
for  agriculture. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  climate  of 
internal  America  has  demonstrated 
the  remarkable  northwestward  trend 
of  the  summer  isotherms,  to  which  the 
northwestward  trend  of  vegetation 
corresponds  exactly. 

The  map  shows  these  better  than  any 
description  and  we  should  remember 
that  where  Balsam  poplar  grows,  we 
grow  potatoes,  where  White  poplar 
grows  we  can  grow  barley,  and  where 
Jackpine  grows  we  can  grow  wheat. 

These  terminal  lines  it  will  be  seen 
are  far  beyond  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Peace  River  region,  how  remote 
then  from  such  .imitations  is  the  south 
part,  five  hundred  miles  away. 

Summer  frost  was  the  curse  of  the 
Ontario  Peninsula  at  one  time  and  of 
the  Bruce  Peninsula,  and  of  Southern 
Manitoba,  but  now  in  these  same 
regions,  excepting  in  abnormal  years, 
like  the  year  1907,  it  is  unknown. 
With  the  opening  of  the  country  the 
curse  was  removed.    The  theoretical 
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reason  is  that  the  ground  everywhere 
shaded  by  vegetation  cannot  absorb 
much  of  the  sun's  warmth  and  get 
thoroughly  stored  with  the  heat,  but 
plowing  the  land  gives  it  direct  contact 
with  the  sun's  rays  and  enough  heat 
is  stored  to  raise  the  temperature  a  few 
degrees,  enough  to  carrv  it  over  the 
danger  point.  This  is  the  theory  and 
right  or  wrong,  the  fact  is  that  in  all 
wheat  countries  summer  frost  has  fled 
before  the  p1ow.  We  are  safe  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  agriculture 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
summer  temperature  of  this  new  Land 
of  Promise. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  summer 
climate  in  general  corresponds  closely 
with  that  of  Manitoba. 

The  soil  is  in  most  parts  of  the  highest 
class,  a  rich  clay  loam,  of  nearly  level 
or  slightly  undulating  surface.  There 
are  a  few  small  areas  of  sandy  country 
and  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  muskeg. 
The  latter  produces  good  timber  and 
guarantees  a  continual  supply  of  water 
and  range  for  cattle. 

The  length  of  the  winter  is  a  serious 
drawback — most  serious — but  I  cannot 
learn  that  it  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Minnesota,  lasting  usually  from 
'the  end  of  October  to  the  first  of  April. 
I  make  little  account  of  the  past  extra- 
ordinary season — if  it  damn  this 
country  then  it  also  damns  New 
England  and  the  whole  northern  tier 
of  States  as  unfit  for  agriculture. 
Ordinarily,  the  rivers  here  are  open 
and  the  plow  set  free  by  the  20th  of 
April. 

In  this  lower  Peace  River  region 
horses  can  and  do  indeed  run  out  all 
winter  and  dig  through  the  snow  for 
their  food,  but  no  wise  farmer  will  let 
them  do  it.  All  stock  must  be  winter- 
fed  and  housed  to  get  satisfactory 
results,  and  in  a  country  of  unlimited 
timber  and  hay  this  is  not  a  great 
difficulty. 

There  is  another  drawback,  and  we 
ought  to  point  out  and  honestly  face 
these  drawbacks  as  completely  as  we 
do  the  advantages,  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous boomster  is  almost  as  mischievous 
as  the  unscrupulous  libeller. 


In  summer  there  are  mosquitoes  and 
bulldog  flies,  but  they  are  no  worse  here 
than  in  Minnesota  and  those  who  live  in 
the  country  have  learned  to  use 
various  expedient  of  smudge  and 
mosquito  bar,  and,  I  find,  think  but 
little  about  these  nuisances  that  force 
themselves  so  fully  on  the  notice  of  the 
newcomer.  At  other  seasons  there  are 
no  pests  or  special  diseases;  the  climate 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  world. 

But  the  grand  test  of  the  country, 
the  one  that  is  looked  to  most  trust- 
fully by  those  agriculturally  interested 
is  the  practical  one.  What  has  been 
done  already: 

In  travelling  through  this  region  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  see  for  myself 
as  well  as  learn  from  all  reliable  sources 
the  results  of  agricultural  experiments. 

At  Fort  Resolution  this  year  I  saw 
potatoes,  rhubarb,  radishes  and  other 
garden  truck  grown  in  perfection. 

At  Providence  and  Hay  River,  Bish- 
op Breynat  assured  me  that  wheat  is  a 
regular  and  profitable  crop.  At  the 
same  place  Mr.  Elihu  Stewart  on  July 
15th  last,  saw  ripe  wheat,  potatoes  in 
flower  and  peas  fit  to  use,  as  well  as  the 
usual  garden  truck. 

Fort  Providence,  then,  is  probably 
nearly  the  limit  of  wheat,  but  oats, 
barley  and  potatoes  grow  much  farther 
north.  Barlev  was  cut  at  Vermilion 
on  the  24th  "of  July,  1906.  Potatoes 
are  a  good  crop  every  year  as  far  north 
as  Good  Hope  which  is  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  everywhere  the 
potato  bug  is  unknown.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Preble,  the  well-known  naturalist  and 
traveller,  has  given  me  much  corro- 
borative evidence  of  these  statements. 
The  result  of  the  various  testimonies 
I  have  tabulated  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive manner  and  present  them  in  the 
accompanying  map,  which,  by  the  way, 
no  one  so  far  has  impeached  as  over- 
favorable.  Messrs.  Thos.  Anderson 
and  C.  T.  Christy,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  think  I  have  been  wise  and 
safely  conservative.  Bishop  Breynat 
thinks  1  have  been  much  too  cautious 
and  that  my  wheat  line  should  be 
pushed  up  as  far  as  the  oa+  line  wit  It  a 
corresponding  advance  of  the  others. 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  wheat  will  grow 
in  some  localities  even  beyond  the  line 
given,  as  Bishop  Breynat  and  many 
others  say,  but  also  there  are  localities 
within  the  present  wheat  line  where  no 
wheat  will  grow.  There  are  indeed 
places  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  New 
York  State,  etc., — not  to  say  Peace 
River  Valley — where  for  some  local 
reason,  elevation,  slope,  soil,  etc., 
wheat  will  not  grow,  just  as  there  are 
places  in  England  and  Ireland  that 
cannot  produce  potatoes. 

I  think  that  both  the  Macouns  are 
right  in  their  description  of  the  country. 


Doubtless,  wheat  may  be  grown 
beyond  the  wheat  line  as  I  have  drawn 
it,  but  there  the  unfavorable  conditions- 
become  very  frequent  and  indeed  the 
rule.  There  are  obviously  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  but  on  the  whole  these  shown 
do  give  us  the  broad  facts.  Each 
decade,  however,  is  cutting  down  the 
time  required  for  the  growing  of  wheat 
by  providing  us  with  hardier  kinds  and 
thus  they  are  extending  its  area.  This 
same  is  true  not  only  of  the  other 
various  staples  of  agriculture  but  also 
of  live  stock.  Breeds  of  cattle  im- 
proved for  our  northern  ranges  have 
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Prof.  John  Macoun  says  there  is  a  great 
agricultural  future  for  the  Peace  River 
Valley.  Mr.  James  Macoun  says, 
"  True,but  let  us  be  frank  about  it,  there 
are  also  large  areas  on  the  high  southern 
part  of  the  Peace  Uplands  where  the 
elevation  is  too  great  for  the  successful 
growing  of  cereals.  The  northern  part 
of  the  region  is  so  low  as  to  offset  the 
high  latitude  and  offers  a  fine  field  for 
.  agriculture." 


been  produced,  and  a  search  of  other 
lands  has  discovered  two  other  crea- 
tures, the  reindeer  and  the  yak,  whose 
natural  habitat  is  a  far  colder  region 
than  the  coldest  part  of  that  under 
discussion,  and  whose  beef  and  other 
products  have  long  been  the  principal 
wealth  of  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous. 

This  great  new  Province  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  minerals,  water, 
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timber,  wild  fruit,  fish,  fur  and  game. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  white  man's  climate, 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the  world 
and  all  that  its  detractors  can  say  is — 
it  is  too  far  north  and  it  is  too  cold. 
Which  of  us  they  ask,  would  be  willing 
to  settle  in  a  country,  a  land  that  has 
admittedly  four  months  of  hard  winter? 

One  may  be  sure  of  this;  that  no 
settler  will  readily  leave  a  warm,  sunny 
climate  to  go  to  a  cold  and  frosty  one. 
I  do  not  expect  that  any  Ontarian  will 
cheerfully  go  to  dwell  in  those  northern 
climes.  If  a  Floridan  goes  to  live  in 
Ontario  he  thinks  he  is  in  a  polar  region 
and  suffers.  So  an  Ontarian  coming  to 
Manitoba  or  Alberta  thinks  he  is  far 
enough  north,  and  any  farther  would  be 
too  cold;  but  after  a  generation  born 
to  the  region  their  lives  are  adapted  and 
each  thinks  his  own  surroundings  not 
only  normal  but  the  best.  I  knew  of  a 
number  of  Ontarians  that  tried  Mani- 
toba for  three  or  four  years,  then  decided 
that  it  was  too  cold  and  went  off  to 
Southern  California,  but  they  all  came 
back,  largely  from  the  influence  of  the 
children  who  thought  then,  and  still 


think,  that  the  Manitoba  climate  is 
just  right. 

We  do  not  indeed  expect  Manitobans 
to  find  paradise  at  the  limit  of  trees, 
but  there  are  in  Europe  thousands  of 
Fins  and  Scandinavians,  white  men, 
that  are  familiar  with  a  similar  climate. 
They  know  the  best  ways  of  life  for  it — 
they  have  their  summer  way — and 
their  winter  way — they  know  already 
how  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  under 
just  such  conditions  and  can  teach 
other  settlers  the  same  lesson.  They 
would  indeed  find  in  the  virgin  pos- 
sibilities of  our  new  Northwest  the  land 
of  the  New  Hope  they  have  so  long 
dreamed  of.  How  gladlv  they  would 
come  if  only  the  way  were  opened. 

And  what  does  opening  the  way 
mean.  The  way  from  Europe  is  open. 
It  is  plain  sailing  to  Edmonton. 
What  is  then  needed,  I  think,  is  the 
railway  rushed  through  at  once.  The 
way  to  open  the  Peace  River  Valley 
is  to  open  the  way  to  Peace  River,  and 
the  steamboats  will  do  the  rest ;  then  it 
remains  only  for  us  to  notify  the  men 
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we  need  that  we  have  cleared  the  way  to 
the  land  of  the  New  Hope. 

Andjwhat  is  the  ultimate  race  of  the 
region  T  to  be.  There  is  a  zoological 
maxium  that  suggests  the  answer — 
An  animal  finds  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  coldest  part  of  its  range 
when  its  food  is  abundant.  How  true 
this  is  of  mankind.  The  giant  races 
of  America  were  from  the  Northwest 
Buffalo  Plains  and  from  the  Pata- 
gonias.  The  giant  race  of  Africa  is  the 
Zulu  of  the  Cape,  and  the  dwarf  races 
the  world  over  are  from  the  tropics 
where  they  are  overhot  or  from  the 
poles  where  they  are  underfed.  The 
highest  product  of  civilization  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  white  man  of 
northern  Europe — a  product  indeed 
of  the  snow.  This  should  help  us  to 
forecast  the  future  of  the  North. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  visited 
this  country  some  twenty  years  ago, 
said  in  his  subsequent  lectures,  on  the 
Canadian  Northwest — "You  note  the 
class   of   men   going   in   there,  that 


means  brains;  you  see  those  endless 
grain-lands,  they  mean  wealth;  you 
mark  those  long  winter  evenings,  these 
mean  time  to  think.  There  is  a  rare 
combination — brains,  wealth  and  time 
to  think.  I  tell  you  they  are  great 
things  coming  out  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Keep  your  eye  on  Win- 
nipeg." 

Finally,  if  those  who  decry  this  Land 
of  Promise  would  go  to  Europe  and  see 
there  how  much  farther  north  climati- 
cally, the  arid  soil  is  made  to  support 
a  large  population,  they  would  quickly 
change  their  minds  and  see  in  their  true 
light  the  possibilities  of  these  fertile 
wooded  plains.  They  would  be  fortified 
in  their  new  view  by  that  the  words 
used  to-day,  by  those  who  condemn  the 
Peace  River,  are  the  same  as  remember- 
ing those  used  one  hundred  years  ago 
to  decry  the  Ontario  Peninsula  and 
thirty  years  ago  to  condemn  those  parts 
of  the  Northwest  that  are  now  pro- 
ducing the  finest  grain  in  the  world. 


The  Reclamation  of  Cass 


By  Elliott  Flower 

Author  of  "  The  Spoilsman,' "  " Delightful  Dodd"  etc. 


ABEL  Wardell  Cass  was  his  full 
name,  but  he  answered  more 
readily  to  "Restful  Abe."  He 
was  wonderfully  restful — to  himself. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  who  takes 
it  easy  is  restful  to  his  companions,  but 
the  time  when  there  is  work  to  be  done 
about  camp  is  not  one  of  them.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  contentment  of  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  work  to  have  with 
them  a  man  who  persistently  shirks. 
That  is  what  Abe  did. 

At  first  itwas  possible  to  extract  a  little 
humor  from  the  situation.  Abe  was 
so  infernally  lazy  that  it  was  amusing, 
and  his  comments,  as  he  stretched  him- 
self out  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  were 
sufficient  to  provoke  a  laugh  or  a  smile. 
He  was  very  good-natured  about  it, 
even  making  himself  the  butt  of  his 
own  jokes  and  in  no  way  resenting  our 
efforts  along  the  same  line.  The  man 
who  is  living  by  the  labor  of  others 
can  afford  to  be  tolerant  in  such  matters. 
But,  in  time,  there  came  to  be  a  certain 
monotony  about  supporting  Abe,  and 
we  began  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
ending  his  career  of  idleness  and  depend- 
ence. 

"  He 's  got  to  be  reclaimed,  "  declared 
Bobby  Worthington  "  He  used  to  be 
all  right,  but  he's  going  into  a  decline. 
I  think  the  doctors  call  it  innocuous 
desuetude  Anyhow,  he's  drifting  into 
a  condition  of  helpless  inanition  and 
he 's  got  to  be  waked  up. " 

"Drifting!"  snorted  Tom  Rigby. 
"He's  drifted." 

This  was  just  after  Abe  had  given  up 
fishing.  He  had  found  hunting  too 
laborious  from  the  beginning,  and  even 
the  fishing  seemed  to  have  been  a  mere 
pretext  to  get  away  somewhere  and 
dream  or  read.  He  seldom  brought 
any  fish  back. 


"What's  the  use?"  he  complained. 
"No  one  will  cook  them  for  me." 

So  he  had  now  given  up  even  the  pre- 
tense of  fishing,  being  content  to  lie 
about  the  camp  with  a  pipe.  When  we 
suggested  that,  if  he  would  do  his  share 
of  the  work,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  the  fish,  he  looked  at  us  with 
whimsical  annoyance. 

"  But  I  work  in  the  city, "  he  argued 
"  I  came  out  here  to  rest. " 

Then  he  would  lie  back  and  tell  funny 
stories  and  crack  jokes  and  make  whim- 
sical comments  until  we  were  all  in  a 
forgiving  mood  and  ready  to  let  him 
join  us  at  the  repast  to  the  preparation 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing. 

Our  resentment  would  return  how- 
ever, when  he  solaced  himself  with  a 
pipe  while  we  were  clearing  away  the 
things  and  washing  the  dishes.  We 
tried  leaving  this  work  to  him  once,  but 
it  was  not  done. 

"  What 's  the  use? "  he  said.  "  A  trace 
of  breakfast  on  the  plates  doesn't  do 
the  dinner  any  harm. " 

Therefore,  it  really  became  necess- 
ary to  take  drastic  action  for  his  reform- 
ation,and  we  discussed  ways  and  means 
while  he,  recumbent,  listened. 

"No  work,  no  grub!"  was  the  deci- 
sion we  reached. 

"Aw,  say!"  pleaded  Abe,  "you 
wouldn't  starve  a  fellow  would  you?" 

"  Not  a  fellow  who  works, "  said  Tom, 
"but  you  won't  work.  You  won't 
hunt,  you  won't  fish,  you  won't  cook, 
you  won't  take  your  turn  at  washing 
the  dishes,-  you  won't  even  bring  in 
wood  for  the  fire.  For  your  own  good, 
as  they  say  to  the  naughty  children, 
we've  got  to  discipline  you.  Why^ 
you'll  die  of  lassitude,  if  something 
isn 't  done.  And  you  used  to  be  a  good 
sort  of  a  fellow. " 
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Abe  rolled  pver,  extracted  a  notebook 
from  his  pocket,  tore  out  a  leaf,  and 
began  to  write. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  asked 
Jim  Coakley. 

"  Writing  a  complaint  to  the  Humane 
Society , ' '  answered  Abe.  1 '  They  '11  get 
an  officer  out  here  when  they  hear  that 
a  man  is  being  deliberately  starved  to 
death." 

"Too  far,"  said  Jim  scornfully. 

"Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  returned  Abe. 
'They'll  jump  at  a  sensational  case 
like  this." 

"What '11  you  do  while  you're  wait- 
ing?" asked  Bobby. 

"There's  grub  here  that  don't  have 
to  be  cooked,"  explained  Abe.  "I 
paid  for  my  share  of  it,  and  I  guess  I  '11 
worry  along. " 

"No  coffee  for  you,"  said  Tom. 

Abe  considered  this  silently  for  a 
moment. 

"Coffee's  stimulating,"  he  remarked 
at  last.  "I  don't  want  to  be  stimu- 
lated. It  creates  an  artificial  energy 
and  is  bad  for  the  system.  I 'm  glad  to 
have  it  cut  out.  " 

This  was  a  lie,  and  we  knew  it,  but  it 
was  disquieting.  If  coffee  were  stimu- 
lating,itwas  the  very  last  thing  of  which 
we  ought  to  deprive  Abe. 

"  But  it  isn 't,  "  declared  Tom.  "  Abe's 
disproved  that  already.  The  next  time 
a  doctor  talks  about  the  effect  of  coffee 
on  the  nerves,  I 'm  going  to  put  up  Abe 
to  show  that  it's  a  soothing  syrup." 

"An   opiate,"   suggested  Bobby. 

"  No  coffee;  no  fish,  no  fresh  meat,  no 
bread,"  said  Jim  decidedly;  "nothing 
but  hardtack,  dried  apples,  raw  onions 
and   condensed  milk. " 

Abe  yawned  wearily  as  if  the  matter 
did  not  particularly  interest  him. 

"Dried  apples  and  water  are  mighty 
filling,"  he  commented.  "I  knew  a 
fellow  who  was  careless  about  mixing 
them  up  inside  of  him,and  the  combina- 
tion swelled  him  out  till  he  looked  like 
a  toy  balloon.  A  man  can  get  more 
for  his  labor  by  eating  dried  apnles, 
with  drink  judiciously  sandwiched  in, 
than  he  can  any  other  way.  I  guess 
I  '11  worry  through.  " 

It  was  rather  discouraging,  but  we 
did  the  best  we  could.    Abe  accepted 


it  all  with  perfect  good  nature,  appar- 
ently being  too  indolent  to  make  even 
a  vigorous  protest.  However,  a  dried 
apple  and  hardtack  diet  palled  on  him 
in  time,  and  we  saw  him  looking  rather 
longingly  at  some  of  the  other  things. 
Presently, he  developed  sufficient  energy 
to  help  himself  to  anything  that  was  left 
over.  At  least,  things  that  were  put 
aside  for  the  next  meal  disappeared 
mysteriously,  and  we  naturally  charged 
it  up  to  Abe.  Thereupon  we  evolved 
the  plan  of  having  nothing  left  over. 
Every  scrap  remaining  when  we  were 
through  was  promptly  given  to  the  dogs. 
Abe  stood  that  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then 
he  beat  the  dogs  to  the  choice  pieces. 
This  seemed  to  him  such  a  good  joke 
that  he  would  occasionally  growl  and 
bark,  just  to  make  it  clear  to  us  that  he 
still  had  us  beaten ;  but  there  was  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
develop  a  little  brief  energy  to  get 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  He  tied  himself 
up  to  a  tent  stake  once,  and  asked  us  to 
throw  him  a  bone.  We  told  him  he 
had  finally  struck  his  level,  which  we 
afterwards  declared  was  an  insult  to 
the  dogs. 

Then  some  prowling  animal  began  to 
make  trouble  for  us  at  night.  We  had 
to  tie  up  the  dogs,  for  they  were  not  to 
be  trusted  within  reach  of  the  game  we 
brought  in,  and  this  midnight  marauder 
got  away  with  several  things.  We  had 
three  nice  companionable  dogs  that 
didn't  know  much  of  anything  about 
hunting,  but  it  had  seemed  the  proper 
thing  to  bring  them  along.  A  fellow 
isn't  going  to  leave  his  dog  at  home 
when  he  goes  for  an  outing,  even  if  the 
dog  doesn 't  know  any  more  about  sport 
than  his  master  does.  These  dogs 
would  wake  us  up  just  in  time  to  dis- 
cover that  something  had  disappeared 
or  had  been  damaged  by  vagrant  teeth. 

We  sat  up  and  watched  for  the 
intruder  one  night — all  but  Abe,  who 
slept  soundly  and  snored.  The  snore 
was  a  very  distinct  aggravation,  calling 
attention  to  his  blissful  comfort  and 
our  discomfort.  We  resented  the  snore 
even  to  the  extent  of  some  profanity. 

"  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  Abe, " 
said  Jim,  "to  bring  him  back  to  the 
path  of  right  living.    We  must  arouse 


his  dormant  conscience ;  we  must  make 
him  take  an  active  interest  in  things. " 

"How?"  asked  Bobby. 

Jim  didn't  know,  neither  did  Tom, 
and  I  could  offer  no  suggestions. 

"We  must  make  him  keep  watch 
alone  tomorrow  night,  just  by  way  of 
af beginning, "  said  Bobby,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause. 

"How  can  we?"  demanded  Jim. 

Bobby  was  watching  a  dog  that 
was  actively  scratching  himself,  and  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  this  evidence  of 
canine  industry. 

"What  makes  dogs  so  lively?"  he 
asked  at  length,  which  certainly  was  no 
answer  to  Jim's  question. 

"  Fleas,  I  guess, "  said  Tom,  following 
Bobby's  gaze. 

"That's  right,"  returned  Bobby; 
"it's  fleas.  Now  if  fleas  will  make  a 
dog  that's  used  to  them  step  lively, what 


won 't  they  do  to  a  man  who  isn 't  used 
to  them?"  | 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
light  of  understanding  came  into  the 
eyes  of  all.        u  ^ 

"Where '11  we  get  the  fleas?"  asked 
Jim. 

"We've  got  the  dogs,"  answered 
Bobby,  sententiously.  "Thev  are 
pretty  good  dogs  at  home,  but  a  dog  can 
pick  up  fleas  pretty  fast  when  he 's  run- 
ning loose.  I  notice  they 've  been  hav- 
ing their  own  troubles  lately.  You 
leave  it  to  me,  and  I  '11  harvest  the  fleas. 

After  that  we  felt  better.  A  few  able- 
bodied  fleas  next  to  a  man' s  skin  cer- 
tainly can  destroy  a  large  accumulation 
of  lethargy. 

We  smoked  silently  and  contentedly 
for  a  considerable  time.  Then  the 
spirit — or  it  may  have  been  a  stray  ant 
that  he  had  shaken  out  of  his  sleeve — 
moved  Tom  to  speech. 
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"Did  you  ever  inadvertently  lie  down 
on  an  ant-hill?"  he  asked. 
We  never  had. 

"An  army  of  ants  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  of  one's  anatomy  can 
be  very  annoying,."  he  suggested. 
"A  fellow  is  disposed  to  be  hasty,  not 
to  say  feverish,  in  his  efforts  to  separate 
himself  from  this  companionship.  I 
know  where  I  could  get  about  a  peck  of 
ants. " 

"Get  them,"  urged  Bobby.  "I'll 
try  to  round  up  at  least  a  half  a  pint  of 
fleas. " 

"I've  still  got  those  two  water-dogs 
I  caught,"  remarked  Jim.  "They're 
cold  and  crawly  things.  " 

"They'll  help,"  exclaimed  Bobby 
jubilantly. 

Having  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
joyousness  of  the  occassion,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  conduct  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  for  we  intended 
to  give  Abe  one  more  chance.  I  was 
rather  afraid  that  he  might  accept  it. 
We  had  all  been  anxious  that  he  should 
see  the  error  of  his  ways  before,  but  now 
it  seemed  a  shame  not  to  give  the  fleas 
a  chance;  we  felt  that  the  interests  of 
science  demanded  that  we  should  settle 
the  question  of  the  value  of  a  flea  as  a 
moral  agent,  and  it  all  depended  upon 
Abe. 

He  did  not  fail  us*,  however. 

"  Why?"  he  asked  plaintively,  when  I 
suggested  that  he  should  keep  watch 
alone  for  one  night.  "  Why  should  I  do 
anything  so  foolish  ?  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  things  that  are  stolen.  My 
interest  is  confined  to  the  hardtack, 
onions  and  dried  apples,  and  no  self- 
respecting  animal  is  going  to  steal  any- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"But  we  insist,"  I  urged. 

"That's  good,"  he  returned.  "I 
like  to  hear  you  insist.  It  sounds  so 
energetic. " 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  Bobby. 
"He'll  keep  awake  to-night." 

"The  sublime  faith  of  children  is 
delightful,"  commented  Abe,  "but  it 
is  often  misplaced.  What  is  to  me  that 
some  waif  of  the  woods  covets  the 
things  that  are  yours  ?  Why  didn 't  you 
catch  him  last  night?" 

"  He  didn 't  show  up.  " 


"  Well,  you  leave  it  to  me,  and  there'll 
be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  show- 
ing up  to-night. " 

"Do  your  share  and  you'll  get  your 
share,  "  I  said.    "It's  your  last  chance. 

"  I  never  was  much  on  splurging  on  a 
last  chance,"  he  returned.  "I  really 
couldn't  keep  awake." 

"  Oh,  you'll  keep  awake  fast  enough," 
snorted  Bobby. 

"Watch  me,"  returned  Abe  with 
indolent  confidence. 

So  we  were  not  to  lose  our  opportun- 
ity for  experimental  work,  and  we  were 
glad.  Bobby  departed  with  a  big  sack 
and  the  dogs;  Jim  made  sure  that  his 
water-dogs  were  available;  Tom  went 
after  his  ants  with  a  paper  bag,  and  I 
rounded  up  miscellaneous  bugs  to  help 
out.  Incidentally,  I  stumbled  upon 
Bobby  at  work.  He  had  added  a  sheep 
dog,  belonging  to  a  neighboring  rancher 
to  his  collection,  and  the  sheep  dog  was 
a  perfect  mine  of  fleas.  Bobby  sprink- 
led the  dog  with  a  flea-discouraging  pre- 
paration, and  then  enveloped  the  parti- 
cular part  of  the  dog  under  treatment 
in  the  sack,  with  the  result  that  the 
sack  got  the  fleas.  It  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  the  fleas  from  jumping 
out  again,  but  I  helped  him  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  pretty  fair  collec- 
tion. 

"  Not  a  full  half -pint,  "  sighed  Bobby, 
as  he  scratched  himself,  "but  enough 
to  make  things  interesting." 

I  noticed  that  Bobby  was  beginning 
to  act  a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  has 
passed  a  night  on  the  edge  of  a  mos- 
quito swamp,  and,  presently,  I  was 
having  troubles  of  my  own. 

"  Oh,  well, "  said  Bobby,  "it's  all  in  a 
day's  work,  and  we'll  take  a  swim  as 
soon  as  we  get  back  to  camp." 

The  swim  did  not  do  much  good,  how- 
ever, for  we  failed  to  take  our  clothing 
into  the  water  with  us,  and  we  noticed 
that  Abe  watched  us  with  curious  inter- 
est. 

"You  fellows  have  been  fooling  with 
the  dogs,"  was  Abe's  comment.  "That's 
all  right  if  you  like  it,  but  keep  away 
from  me. " 

Tom  was  picking  an  occasional  ant 
out  of  his  collar  or  his  sleeve,  and  Abe 
also  noticed  this. 
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"That's  what  comes  of  prowling 
about  in  the  woods,"  he  said.  "Why 
don't  you  have  the  sense  to  stay  in 
camp  and  be  comfortable?" 

But  we  decided  that  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  our  plot,  and  we  went  about 
the  final  details  with  great  care. 

Bobby  made  a  slit  in  the  bottom  of 
Abe 's  sleeping-bag  and  then  arranged 
his  own  so  that  he  would  be  near  this 
opening.  He  took  charge  of  the  entire 
collection  of  stimulators.  There  were 
fleas  and  nits  and  gnats  and  ants  and 
the  two  water-dogs.  These  last,  some- 
what resembling  a  lizard,  were  harm- 
less, but  they  certainly  were  enough  to 
make  a  man  jump  seven  feet  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  his  skin  unexpect- 
edly. Jim  had  one  crawl  into  bed  with 
him  one  night,  and  his  yell  was  heard 
ten  miles. 

is  We  all  turned  in  early,  but  Abe  was 
the /only  one  who  went  to  sleep.  As 


soon  as  he  began  to  snore,  Bobby  caut- 
iously inserted  the  top  of  the  flea-bag  in 
the  opening  he  had  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeping-bag.  Then  he  lay  back 
and  gently  tapped  the  bottom  of  the 
flea-bag  from  time  to  time.  As  fleas 
prefer  blankets  to  paper,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  treatment  ought  to  be  effective,  and 
Bobby  soon  withdrew  the  bag  and 
tossed  it  away.  I  heard  Tom  swear 
softly,  which  led  me  to  think  that  the 
bag  had  landed  on  him.  Bobby,  mean- 
while, was  giving  the  ants  a  chance  to 
follow  the  fleas,  and  this  bag  was  finally 
tossed  in  the  direction  of  Jim,  who 
thereupon  became  active.  The  bag  of 
miscellaneous  insects,  when  supposedly 
empty,  seemed  to  come  naturally  in  my 
direction,  and  I  quickly  shoved  it  out 
of  the  tent  I  acted  with  spasmodic 
haste  too,  in  spite  of  Bobby 's  reproach- 
ful complaint  that  I  would  awaken  Abe. 
The  water-dogs  followed  the  other 
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contributions  and  then  we  settled  down 
to  await  developments. 

In  a  little  time  Abe  gave  evidence  of 
troubled  dreams.  He  became  restless 
and  muttered  a  good  deal  in  his  sleep. 
We  could  hear  him  twisting  and  turn- 
ing, and  occasionally  there  were  sounds 
that  would  lead  a  man  to  think  he  was 
sandpapering  his  legs.  Then  he  woke 
up.  We  heard  him  digging  down  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  spot  that  troubled 
him  the  most,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
too  many  of  them  to  permit  of  system- 
atic search.  Before  he  could  reach  one 
he  would  be  side-tracked  to  another. 

"Wonder  where  I  bumped  into  any 
nettles!"  he  muttered.  "Lord!  how 
they  do  poison  me! " 

About  this  time  the  ants  seemed  to  be 
getting  in  their  work,  for  he  became 
real  active.  An  ant  steps  lightly  but  a 
little  more  heavily  than  a  flea;  you 
know  when  he  is  cavorting  over  your 
person:  it  tickles  without  making  you 
laugh.  A  few  thousand  ants  running 
footraces  over  a  man  will  worry  him  a 
whole  lot.  He  doesn't  like  to  feel  so 
much  alive. 

Abe  was  now  investigating  with  both 
hands,  and  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  of 
violent  talking.  I  never  saw  a  man 
more  active  in  so  limited  a  place. 

"I'm  full  of  needles!"  he  yelled. 

"Aw,  you've  got  the  prickly  heat," 
said  Bobby,  pretending  to  wake  up. 

Of  course  that  was  exasperating. 
Prickly  heat  and  cool  night  do  not  go 
together,  and  Abe  spoke  emphatically 
to  that  effect.  Furthermore,  he 
declared  that  his  blanket  was  walking 
all  over  him;  that  it  had  developed 
tickling  legs  and  he  could  feel  it  move. 
His  actions  and  words  were  those  of  a 
man  who  was  feverishly  excited:  he 
came  out  of  his  sleeping-bag  in  a  real 
hurry  and  immediately  began  to  divest 
himself  of  such  trifling  bits  of  raiment 
as  he  usually  wore  for  slumber  purposes. 
This  was  annoying,  for  he  scattered 
many  troublesome  things  about  the 
tent. 

"Quit  that!  "  yelled  Bobby,  but  Abe 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  that  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

We  reached  for  his  legs,  in  an  effort 


to  throw  him,  and  failed  to  connect. 
He  dropped  to  his  knees,  however,  and 
dug  his  arms  into  his  sleeping-bag,  with 
the  result  that  he  encountered  one  of 
the  water-dogs  and  let  out  a  howl  that 
made  the  tent  rise  right  up.  Somehow 
the  water-dog, being  impulsively  thrown 
by  the  tail,  hit  Jim  in  the  face  and  Jim 
helped  to  increase  the  excitement. 
Jim  did  not  consider  his  face  a  proper 
roosting-place  for  lizards. 

We  were  all  reasonably  active  now. 
You  cannot  roll  out  of  a  sleeping-bag 
as  easily  as  you  can  roll  out  of  bed,  and 
we  got  somewhat  tangled  up  with  each 
other,  but  we  were  doing  the  best  we 
could.  The  fact  that  Abe  was  now 
shaking  his  sleeping-bag  all  over  the 
tent  served  to  hurry  us  a  little.  It 
would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 
could  have  stopped  to  enjoy  it.  Abe, 
naked,  was  trying  to  shake  the  bag  and 
reach  seven  or  eight  different  spots  on 
his  person  at  the  same  time ;  the  rest  of 
us  were  trying  to  reach  Abe.  All  of  us 
were  engaged  in  making  comments  that 
were  vigorous  and  pointed. 

Abe  eluded  us,  however.  He  dropped 
the  bag,  danced  a  few  lively  but  uneven 
steps  of  some  unknown  jig,  tried  fran- 
tically to  brush  himself  off,  rushed  from 
the  tent,  and  a  splash  told  us  that  he 
had  hit  the  water. 

"Who  said  he  was  lazy?"  asked 
Bobby,  as  we  stopped  to  get  our  breath. 

We  had  time  to  laugh  then,  but  the 
laugh  was  cut  short.  Bobby  began 
reaching  feverishly  for  various  parts  of 
his  person,  and  likewise  he  imitated 
some  of  Abe's  dance-steps. 

"  Keep  'em  off!  "  he  cried.  "  I 'm  being 
scaled  like  a  fortress  wall  in  a  military 
show." 

"To  the  drink!"  shouted  Tom. 
"We're  with  you! " 

We  went,  shedding  things  as  we  ran. 
Bobby  lit  on  top  of  Abe,  but  neither  of 
them  had  time  to  bother  about  so  trif- 
ling a  mishap. 

A  dip  in  the  daytime  was  a  luxury, 
but  there  was  a  chilliness  about  it  at 
night  that  detracted  from  the  enjoy- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  we  returned, 
shivering,  to  the  tent. 

"What  next?"  asked  Jim  dolefully, 
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as  he  stood  on  one  foot  and  scratched 
himself  with  the  other.  "Some  mil- 
lions of  nits,  gnats,  fleas  and  ants  have 
possession  o£  our  tent  and  clothes." 

"  A  fire, "  said  Tom.  "  We 've  got  to 
have  some  place  to  get  warm. 

We  turned  instinctively  to  Abe. 

"Are  you  in  this?"  we  asked. 

"I'm  in,"  he  answered. 

We  must  have  made  an  interesting 
picture,  for  the  sun  was  high  before 
we  felt  that  we  had  our  clothes  in  shape 
to  justify  us  in  getting  into  them,  and, 
still  in  primal  nakedness,  we  had  moved 
the  tent  to  a  new  location — a  rather 
disagreeable  job   under  the  circum- 


stances. Then  I  recall  Abe,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  insect  powder,  trying  to 
shoo  things  out  of  his  blankets,  while 
Bobby  was  working  over  his  with  for- 
ceps. Occasionally,  Bobby  would  get 
an  ant, but  a  flea  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
pick  up  with  forceps:  he  is  always  in 
some  other  place.  But  Abe  was 
reclaimed. 

"  I  'd  rather  take  my  exercise  regular 
than  get  it  all  in  a  bunch,"  he  said. 

The  dogs  sat  a  little  back  from  the 
fire,  and  I  am  sure  they  regarded  us 
with  amusement  as  well  as  amazement. 
No  one  can  convince  me  that  I  didn't 
hear  them  laugh. 


Wet- Weather  Talk 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

IT  hain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complane; 
It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice. — 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
W'y,  rain's  my  choice. 

Men  ginerly,  to  all  intents — 

•   Although  they're  apt  to  grumble  some — 

Puts  most  their  trust  in  Providence, 
And  takes  things  as  they  come — 
That  is,  the  commonality 
Of  men  that's  lived  as  long  as  me 
Has  watched  the  world  enugh  to  learn 
They're  not  the  boss  of  this  concern. 


The  Railway  that  Didn't 

By  John  V.  Borne 

SECOND  PAPER 


IF  a  Western  Canada  Camp  Fire  Club 
were  instituted,  it  could  publish  an 
unique  literature  about  the  prehis- 
toric days  whose  history  is  concealed  in 
Government  reports.  When  you  read 
of  the  Neutral  Hills  being  the  accepted 
barrier  between  the  Blackfoot  and  Cree 
Indians;  and,  looking  over  the  map, 
you  pick  out  the  locations  of  Indian 
encampments;  you  know  that  the  ex- 
plorers, going  hither  and  thither  across 
the  prairies,  spying  out  land  for  railway 
locations  and  farming  possibilities,  must 
have  had  a  mighty  interesting  time. 

The  Honorable  David  Laird,  who, 
in  Winnipeg,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  administers  Indian  affairs 
in  the  West,  was  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  site  for  the  capital  was  decided 
upon,  partly  because  of  its  central 
position ;  and  largely  because  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Governor 
Laird  went  to  his  seat  of  Government 
in  1876.  It  was  called  Battleford;  and 
was,  as  quickly  as  possible,  put  into 
telegraphic  communication  with  Winni- 
peg. The  Fleming  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  did  not,  of  course, 
deal  with  the  political  importance  of 
Battleford;  but  it  contained  many 
references  to  the  Battleford  country. 

After  crossing  the  South  Saskatche- 
wan at  almost  the  exact  point  where 
the  Canadian  Northern  now  has  a  fine 
steel  bridge,  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
to  make  for  the  North  Branch  of  the 
river,  and  run  alongside  it  for  about 
fifty  miles,  to  the  capital,  magnifi- 
ciently  situated  on  the  plateau  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Battle  and  North 
Saskatchewan  Rivers,  and  was  then  to 
follow  the  north  bank  of  the  Battle, 
and  head  for  the  southern  side  of  the 


Beaver  Hills,  east  of  Edmonton.  This 
meant  that,  instead  of  crossing  the 
North  Saskatchewan  at  Fort  Edmon- 
ton, the  modern  city  of  Edmonton  was 
to  be  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
Fort  and  the  great  river  would  be  span- 
ned at  Siksika.  Consider  some  selec- 
tions from  the  reports  of  the  territory 
that  was  to  be  tapped: 

Mr.  H.  A.  F.  MacLeod,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  experienced  of  the  Govern- 
ment explorers,  said: — "The  central 
portion  of  this  section  is  covered  by  the 
Eagle  Hills,  and  the  northwestern  by 
the  Wolf  Hills.  The  former  afford 
good  pasturage,  and  the  Wolf  Hills, 
also.  At  Battleford,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  soil  is 
good  and  fertile,  without  woods.  Water 
supply  good. ' ' 

Palliser  also  wrote  that  this  Eagle 
Hills  country  had  ' '  soil  of  excellent 
quality,  of  rich,  black  vegetable  mould, 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  After  an 
abrupt  ascent  of  240  feet,  a  fine  level 
prairie  stretches  away  to  the  south  as 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Neutral 
Hills  could  be  seen  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. They  are  the  recognized  boun- 
dary between  the  Cree  and  Blackfoot 
tribes.  At  nine  miles  east  of  Nose 
Creek,  came  on  what  was  once  forest 
land;  the  soil  in  many  parts,  consists 
of  one  foot  of  black  vegetable  mould, 
excellent  nutritious  grasses,  and  many 
plants  seldom  found  but  in  forests. ' ' 

In  the  report  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Dominion  Lands,  dated 
1878,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis,  wrote:  "From 
the  exceeding  richness  of  its  grasses 
and  the  special  fitness  of  the  kinds 
produced,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
excels  as  a  grazing  country,  anything 
I  have  seen  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- 
west Territories." 
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I  have  not  been  in  the  Eagle  Hills, 
but  I  have  been  through  the  delightful 
prairie  on  the  north  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, between  the  Elbow  and  North 
Battleford.  While  there  just  before 
last  harvest  with  one  of  the  best  grain 
experts  in  Western  Canada,  my  friend, 
pointing  out  a  four  hundred  acre  field, 
said,  "There  is  the  finest  stand  of 
wheat  I  have  ever  seen. ' '  Across  the 
river,  in  the  old  town,  I  was  besought 
by  such  veterans  as  Major  Prince  and 
Mr.  Clink,  to  drive  to  the  Eagle  Hills 
to  see  the  magnificent  crops  there 
growing.  And,  touching  the  ' '  fine, 
level  prairie  stretching  away  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,"  I 
may  say  something  later  on. 

Of  the  country  north  and  south  of 
the  projected  railway,  between  Battle- 
ford  and  Edmonton,  similar  testimony 
was  given.  Of  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Pitt  on  the  river,  Mr.  Palliser 
stated,  "There  is  a  very  fine  pasturage, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  place  for  rearing 
horses.  Grain  is  said  not  to  succeed 
well,  but  I  expect  that  they  have 
chosen  a  bad  spot  for  their  field. ' ' 

This  last  is  shrewd  criticism.  The 
first  white  residents  were  fur  traders. 
They  did  not  think  of  the  prairie  as  a 
granary.  All  through  the  West,  where 
grass  grows  well,  grain  grows  better. 
Of  the  land  north  of  Fort  Pitt,  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  wrote  in  1874: 
4 1  From  Fort  Pitt,  continuing  along  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  the  soil  improves, 
and  we  met  white  spruce,  tamarack  and 
poplars,  with  thick  and  luxuriant 
grasses. ' ' 

Thirty  miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  the 
Vermilion  River  empties  into  the 
Saskatchewan,  having  come  through 
a  valley  in  which  lies  the  modern  town 
of  Vermilion;  and  of  which  Mr.  Pallis- 
er said,  1 '  Our  course  lay  across  a  wide 
stretch  of  prairie,  passing  many  herds 
of  buffalo,  thence  crossing  a  range  of 
hills,  made  a  rapid  descent  of  300  feet 
to  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
bluffs  of  poplar,  which  seemed  to 
stretch  for  10  or  12  miles  until  it  was 
again  bounded  by  the  same  range  of 
hills.  Other  extensive  plains,  some  of 
them  swampy,  bounded  by  hills,  crossed 
in  this  section.    The  pasture  is  rich. ' ' 


Between  the  Vermilion  Valley  and 
Edmonton,  Mr.  MacLeod  reported: 
"The  southern  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  ex- 
tending westerly  to  the  Beaver  Hills, 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile. 
There  are  numerous  marshes  producing; 
good  hay.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
rolling  prairie,  and  hilly  to  the  west, 
heavily  wooded  on  the  Beaver  Hills 
and  open  to  the  east.  The  water 
supply  is  good." 

About  the  territory  between  the 
Vermilion  Valley  and  Edmonton,  and 
beyond,  evidence  is  quite  voluminous. 

Mr.  Macoun's  Pacific  Railway  Re- 
port, 1874:  "The  climate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Edmonton  and  St.  Al- 
bert Mission  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  all  sorts  of  grain  except  maize.  In 
both  localities,  I  saw  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  of  excellent  quality,  and  much 
taller  than  it  is  seen  in  Ontario. ' ' 

Mr.  MacLeod:  "The  southern  por- 
tion is  good  fertile  soil,  with  marshes 
producing  good  hay.  About  Forts 
Edmonton  and  Saskatchewan  there  is 
rich  alluvial  soil,  with  marshes  pro- 
ducing good  hay.  About  St.  Albert, 
the  soil  is  good  and  fertile  with  marshes 
producing  good  hay.  The  surf  ace  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  deep  and 
wide,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  White 
Mud.  The  southern  portion  is  heavily 
timbered  with  poplar  and  spruce,  with 
occasional  open  prairies.  The  northern 
part  is  partially  wooded;  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  fresh  water; 
coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, and  gold  is  washed  on  the 
bars  of  the  river. ' ' 

Mr.  W.  F.  King,  in  the  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands, 
1878:— "Crossing  the  White  Mud 
River,  a  small  creek  16  miles  from 
Fort  Edmonton,  we  enter  a  beautiful 
fertile  tract,  a  gently  rolling  country 
with  numerous  clumps  of  poplar  and 
frequent  lakes ;  this  extends  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  at  Fort  Edmonton. 
Emerging  from  the  valley  of  the  Rose- 
bud River,  the  Stony  Plain  is  reached, 
which  is,  notwithstanding  its  mislead- 
ing name,  a  very  fertile  region  many 
miles  wide.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  strip  of  large  spruces.  At  Fort 
Saskatchewan  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
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and  settlers  have  large  fields  under 
cultivation  They  have  a  water  mill 
just  built  (June,  1878),  on  the  Stur- 
geon River  about  8  miles  north  from 
the  settlement,  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
fertile  unoccupied  tract  of  land.  A 
few  miles  north  of  this  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  large  spruce  bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  Egg  Lake,  from  which  a 
large  amount  of  building  timber  is 
procured. ' ' 

Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  Pacific  Railway 
Report  of  1874: — ' '  On  leaving  Edmon- 
ton, we  passed  through  a  country 
interspersed  with  hillocks.  Gradually 
the  country  becomes  more  wooded, 
and  the  undulations  assume  a  more 
marked  character.  More  creeks  are 
crossed,  running,  in  most  cases,  through 
narrow  valleys.  The  vegetation  was 
particularly  luxuriant,  and  the  grass 
through  which  we  passed  was,  in  some 
cases,  from  five  to  six  feet  high. ' ' 

The  description  of  land  that  grows 
abundance  of  the  best  quality  of  wheat, 
as  "of  questionable  value,"  by  Flem- 
ing, and  Palliser,  and  Hind,  and  Mac- 
Leod, and  Dawson,  and  Cunningham, 
and  Russell  and  King,  is  only  one  of 
the  things  in  which  their  method  differ- 
ed from  that  of  their  successors.  The 
construction  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
way was  so  tremendous  a  job  in  those 
days  that,  like  the  hen  with  one  chick, 
they  made  the  most  of  it — and  they 
counted  their  birds  before  they  were 
hatched.  They  named  every  intended 
station  from  Selkirk  to  Battleford. 

There  never  was  such  an  unproductive 
baptismal  service.  Battleford  was  al- 
ready the  capital;  Humboldt  was  a 
place  of  call.  Both  names  appear  on 
the  modern  map  in  their  former  places. 
Of  the  rest,  only  two  are  discoverable 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  Line — 
Denholm  and  Raith — and  both  are  far 
from  their  former  locations.  Denholm 
has  been  moved  from  a  few  miles  west 
of  Humboldt  to  fourteen  miles  east  of 
North  Battleford.  Raith,  which  was 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Battleford, 
is  two  hundred  miles  farther  west 
— the  siding  beyond  Vegreville. 

Why  Denholm  and  Raith  have  sur- 
vived, I  do  not  know. 

Why    should    Sandford  Fleming's 


men  name  the  stations  from  Selkirk  to 
some  distance  west  of  Battleford,  and 
then  be  reduced  to  the  catechismic  M 
and  N  until  they  approached  Edmon- 
ton? The  report  gives  no  clue.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  West  is  an  appeal- 
ing field  of  research,  in  a  class  by  itself; 
a  sure  reward  for  any  patient,  imagin- 
ative soul  who  will  work  in  it. 

Although  the  romance  of  thirty  years 
ago  is  becoming  more  or  less  of  a 
shadowy  recollection  amongst  us,  we 
have  a  more  tangible  and  permanent 
exhibit  of  wonderful  truth.  The  eye 
does  not  discern  a  halo  of  romance  a- 
round  the  head  of  every  homesteader, 
and  in  his  face  the  promise  of  never- 
ending  nation-building.  It  is  there, 
all  the  same.  And  so  long  as 
the  best  land  in  the  world  produces 
the  best  bread  in  the  world  and  the 
people,  who,  out  of  these  elements,  are 
building  strong,  intelligent,  progressive 
communities;  so  long  will  those  who 
prepared  the  way  for  them  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these 
testimonials  to  the  value  of  the  land 
between  the  old-time  ' '  great  Coteau ' ' 
and  the  forest  which  lies  beyond  the 
Mississippi  of  the  north  is  that  so  many 
years  should  have  passed  before  the 
railway  that  didn't  was  succeeded  by 
the  railway  that  did.  Population,  in 
the  main,  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  it  has  been  good  for  the 
West  that  the  country  selected  for  the 
first  great  transcontinental  was  re- 
served as  a  special  inheritance  for  a 
second  generation  of  pioneer  farmers 
whose  advent  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  put  the  final  seal  upon  the 
productiveness  of  an  unequalled  do- 
main. 

That  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
route  chosen  by  the  first  examiners  of 
the  plains  was  traversed  by  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  second  great  Carr- 
ier of  the  West,  is  the  best  kind  of  en- 
couragement for  those  who  contribute 
so  much  to  the  national  development 
by  settling  in  places  where,  as  yet,  the 
luxurious  conveniences  of  modern  life 
must  be  set  at  naught  by  the  un- 
conquerable will  of  him  who  shows  the 
way — God  bless  him. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
-VALLEY  ROUTE- 


THROUGH  TRAINS! 


Winnipeg,Edmonton, 

D  A  I  L  Y 

First  Class  Sleepers. 
Dining  Car  Service. 


Winnipeg,Prince  Albert, 

TRI-WEEKLY  VIA  MELFDRT. 
FIRST   CLASS  SLEEPERS 


Regina,Prince  Albert, 

daily  ex  sunday 
Connections  at  Warman  to  and 
from  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton 


Regina,  Edmonton, 


Daily) 


EDMONTON  EX  SAT 
RE C I N A  EX  SUN 


AN(  VIA  WARMAN 


Geo.H.  Shaw, 

Traffic  Manager, 
wiNNIPEQ. 


C.W.  Cooper 

r  AgenC, 


Ass.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent, 

WINNIPEG 


Red  River  Valley  Lands, 

Manitoba,  again  during 
1907  demonstrated 


their  superiority 

over  all  others 

f  f  f 

•  •  • 

FIRST_In  their  productiveness 

SECOND— In  their  high  percentage  of  FIRST  Grades  Wheat 

THIRD — In  their  freedom  from  frost  damage 

""*More  people,  every  day,  are  seeing  the  advantage  of  their  nearness  to  the  central 
market. 

^3  We  own  and  have  for  sale  several  thousand  acres  both  improved  and  unimproved 
land  in  this  famous  district,  in  farms  varying  from  160  acres  upwards.  If  you  saw  this 
district  you  would  locate  in  no  other. 

Look  into  our  proposition  without  delay.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  pamphlet, 
"Breadbasket,"  telling  all  about  this  famous  district.  *r 

Below  we  quote  four  different  parcels  of  land,  all  of  which,  although  situated  in  the 
above  mentioned  district  and  adjoining  first-class  settlements,  yet  lie  a  little  outside  of 
where  our  main  holdings  are.  We  are  therefore  offering  these  parcels  at  prices  which 
should  ensure  their  all  being  sold  by  wire  within  the  next  few  days.  Remember,  the 
prices  quoted  are  away  below  what  surrounding  lands  are  selling  for. 

1.  480  ACRES,  composed  of  two  parcels  of  240  acres  each,  cornering.    Clean  open 

«rairie,  soil  deep  black  clay  loam  on  clay  sub-soil,  free  from  stone.  35  miles  West  of 
Winnipeg  and  two  or  three  miles  from  R.  R.  station.    PRICE  $12.50  PER  ACRE. 

2.  1200  ACRES,  choice  prairie,  free  from  stone,  open  prairie  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  clumps  of  poplar  and  hazel.  In  240  acre  parcels,  all  fairly  close  together, 
(could  be  retailed  at  handsome  profit.)  Soil  deep  black  clay  loam,  clay  subsoil,  situated 
close  to  three  competing  lines  of  Railway  and  45  miles  West  of  Winnipeg,  adjoining  fine 
settlement.    PRICE,  EN  BLOC,  $15.00  PER  ACRE. 

3.  480  ACRES,  mostly  open  prairie,  free  from  stone,  soil  deep  black  clay  loam, 
clay  subsoil.  Fine  settlements  to  North  and  South.  Situated  22  miles  South-east  of 
Winnipeg,  and  three  to  four  miles  of  R.  R.  station.    PRICE  $12.50  PER  ACRE. 

4.  320  ACRES,  partly  timbered  land,  fine  soil,  crossed  by  spring  creek.  Composed 
of  two  quarter-sections,  a  mile  apart.  One  and  a  half  and  two  miles  from  R.  R.  station 
and  63  miles  South-west  of  Winnipeg.    PRICE  $11.00  PER  ACRE. 

For  fuller  particulars,  write  or  wire 

DEPARTMENT  "  R  " 

MANITOBA  &  WESTERN  COLONIZATION  COMPANY, 

365  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 


> 


